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ardent; and though, for a time, he pined for his 
lost home and friends, he submitted to the inevi- 
table consequences of what he deemed to be his 
patriotism and loyalty; and after many years, 
when, in fact, he had passed his youthful days, 
he took the last step which irretrievably stamped 
him as a Russian subject. He married a young 
Russian lady of small fortune, who, during the 
few years she survived the union, gave her hus- 
band no reason to repent his choice. Her name 
was Feodora, and her only child was named after 
her. I am that child. 

My earliest remembrances are interwoven with 
scenes of terror. I shall relate them partly from 
the confused though strong and lasting impres- 
sions they made on my mind; and partly as they 
were afterwards repeated to me. 

The regiment in which my father was captain, 
had been garrisoned at Moscow when a fatal sick- 
ness broke out. This sickness is known now to 
have been the eastern plague, introduced by the 
soldiers who had entered Turkey as conquerors, 
and returning, had brought with them the seeds 
of this fearful sickness. Then, however, the name 
was forbidden to be mentioned, and that of the 
spotted fever was substituted in its stead. 

Plague or fever, the ravages of the disease were 
dreadful : hundreds died every day, and monasteries 
and palaces, vacated by their usual residents, who 
had fled into the country or to St. Petersburg, 
were used as hospitals. 

Young as I was then, I could but observe the 
gloom and fear which had taken possession of 
every countenance. I had a nurse—a Russian 
peasant girl—who filled my mind with indescrib- 
able dread and dismal forebodings. Daily, she 
whispered in my ears the doleful news which she 
by some means or other obtained, of multitudes 
who, rising in apparent health in the morning, 
were stricken ere night, and in the course of a few 
hours were loathsome corpses ; how the rich inha- 
bitants of the city were all fleeing for their lives 
from the scene of such horror and desolation ; how 
business was suspended, and shops and markets 
were closed, for want of buyers and sellers; how 
even the poor soldiers were continually deserting 
for fear of the invisible but relentless enemy, an 
enemy more to be dreaded than Turks or Peles ; 
and how the dead lay unburied in the streets. 

“ Why does not my father take us all away from 
this dreadful place?” I remember asking poor 
Zef, with a shudder, while my eyes with 
tears, which Zef wiped away with her little em- 
broidered apron. 

“ Ah, Golubtchik—my little dove,” answered 
Zef, “ your father will not hear of it. I heard 
him tell Gospoja—your mamma—so. He says he 
dare not: if he were to leave his children—his 
soldiers—what would our mother, the empress, 
say? But he will go, nevertheless.” 

“Tam glad of it, Zef,” I said; “ I want to leave 
this terrible place.” 

“ Ah, little darling, it is not so that I mean;” 
and then Zef went on to fill my young heart with 
sorrowful apprehensions that my father would fall 
a victim to his rashness in visiting the soldiers 
who were daily attacked by the fever. “The 
great General Stoffeln did the same at Yassy last 
year,” she said ; “ and, would you believe it? he 





said there was no danger; it was only cowards 
who took the fever and died. But—such folly it 
was !—he died himself, all the same as a common 
moojik, coward or no coward.” 

*O Zef!” I cried, “do not talk about such 
terrible things.” 

“If your papa would only pray to the saints,” 
continued Zef, “and wear a charm like this ;” and, 
as she spoke, she drew from her bosom a leaden 
= stamped with some rude image, and kiss- 
ed it. 

“ My father prays to God,” I said—proudly, I 
suppose ; and I well remember the look of pity 
with which my nurse regarded my indifference to 
the intercession of saints. Poor Zef! 

There was a venerable man in Moscow who 
sometimes came to see my parents, and to whom 
they behaved with great respect. J liked him 
because he had sometimes taken me on his knee 
and played with me, and suffered me to run my 
little fingers through his long snowy beard, and 
treated me with sweetmeats. He had always 
been plainly dressed when he called at cur home, 
and I searcely recognised him, when, oue day— 
soon after the conversation I have reported—a 
carriage stopped im the street, and out of it stepped 
a majestic-looking person in a loose rich robe 
reaching to his feet, a white, high head-dress, 
sparkling with jewels, and on his breast many 
ornaments of gold and precious stones, in stars 
and crosses. He was the Archbishop of Moscow, 
I was told; and he and my kind friend were one 
and the same; though it was difficult for me to 
believe, or understand how it could be. 

He stayed with my father but a few minutes; 
and then he re-entered bis carriage and drove 
away. I never saw him after that. 

Soon afterwards my father also went away ; he 
was, as I could see, in his grandest dress—in other 
words, in full uniform; and I well remember how 
affectionately and tenderly he embraced my mother, 
and kissed me, before he left us; and that my 
mother, who was then in ill health, sank back on 
her couch and wept very sadly. 

It was towards evening when my father left us; 
and for ‘a time, all was silent and gloomy: but 
from the mysterious words let fall by Zef as she 
put me in my bed, I felt that some dreadful 
calamity, in which my father’s own life was likely 
to be involved, was ready to burst upon the 
devoted city. 

Suddenly I was roused from a troubled sleep 
by the ringing of numberless bells. I had always 
liked the music of these church bells; and in | 
Moscow at that time were nearly five hundred | 
churches, each with its full peal. But on that 
night the sound was such as I had never before 
heard ; it was so hurried and irregular, and loud 
and fierce, that it sent through me a thrill of | 
alarm. I cried out in terror, and the cry brought 
my mother to my side. To quiet me, she took 
me in her arms and bore me to our day-room, the 
window of which opened upon the street. Close 
by the window we stood and looked out. 

There was nothing to be seen at first, except 
the bright moon, shining out of a clear blue sky, 
and causing the gilded spires and domes of more 
than one church almost close at hand, to sparkle 
and glitter, oh so beautifully! But we did not 
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think much of the beauty of the night at that 
time : it was the fearful and mysterious ringing of 
the bells that filled our thoughts. 

“It must be an alarm of fire,” whispered my 
mother to Zef, who was standing near us, trem- 
bling and sobbing. 

“Or razboiniks—robbers,” rejoined my nurse. 
*O Gospoja, what shall we doP”’ 

“Hush, Zef, you frighten the child, poor little 
Feodora,” said my mother. They spoke in Russ, 
of course, for Zef understood no other language ; 
and I was more familiar with Russ at that time 
than with my father’s native tongue. 

While they spoke, I perceived that the street 
was rapidly filling with those who had been aroused 
by the bells. At first they seemed stricken with 
fear, like ourselves, for they crowded together and 
conversed in groups, in evident agitation, appear- 
ing uncertain whither to bend their steps. But 
this hesitation soon ceased ; and the whole body 
moved off rapidly in one direction. It seemed to 
us, at least to my mother, as she afterwards said, 
that from one group to another glided two or 
three rough-looking men, noiselessly as shadows, 
speaking a few words, and then again gliding 
away. 

As the first assembled groups hurried away, 
others appeared, and yet others. I know not how 
long the hasty trampling of hundreds on hundreds 
of feet was heard from beneath our window; but 
at length, it partially ceased: so did the sound of 
the bells ; and for some hours afterwards, all again 
was quiet and gloomy. 

But in all this time my father had not re- 
turned; and in early morning such an outcry of 
wailing and rage, such sounds of ‘vengeance, 
together with the tumult of thousands of foot- 
steps, rose to our ears, that we huddled together 
in speechless fear—my mother, Zef, and I. At 
length we ventured to the window, and looked 
down on a scene which long harassed my me- 
mory and often presented itself to me in my 
dreams. 

On the other side of the street was a large 
building, which I had often been told was a 
palace. But I did not, until that day, know that 
it had been used as a hospital for the plague- 
stricken. This knowledge had been kept from 
me, lest I should be alarmed ; and as the entrance 
through which the sick were taken in, and the 
dead were removed, was in another and a more 
obscure street, it was easy to keep me in this 
ignorance. As to the large iron gates which 
fronted our dwelling, and which opened into a 
large court yard, they were always fast shut and 
locked. 

It was before these gates that a multitude of 
men and women were gathered together; and 
from these did the uproar proceed. They were all 
of the lower order—moojiks and, almost of course, 
serfs—miserable in their aspect, and filthy in 
their attire. Their countenances were all ghastly, 
' and some of them were horrible in expression. 
The women especially looked like furies. 

And it was dreadful to see the violent passions 
depicted on their countenances, and manifested by 
their actions. Zef, poor Zef, shrunk with fear as 
‘she beheld them, and fled from the room, while I 
clung closer to my mother’s side. Still we stood 





and looked: it seemed impossible to withdraw our 
gaze. 

Some were forcing the iron gates, and others, 
clambering on the shoulders of their fellow rioters, 
were compelling an entrance into the palace hospi- 
tal by breaking in the double sashes of the win- 
dows. Shouts of exultation soon proclaimed that 
the gates had given way ; and then the court-yard 
was filled by a sudden rush from the street, while 
numbers were thrown down and trampled on un- 
heeded in the eagerness to enter ; and their shrieks 
filled the air. 

“Mamma, mamma! what does it all mean ?” I 
asked ; but my mother could not answer. 

The tumult increased as those who had first 
entered pushed their way again into the street, 
bearing with them or driving before them the half 
naked and despairing fever-infected patients who 
had sought refuge and relief in the hospital. With 
tottering limbs, and eyes and hands uplifted to 
heaven, these were hurried away, we knew not 
whither. Some sank exhausted, and expired; 
some appeared to be already dead when brought 
into the open air. 

Presently, louder shouts were heard, accom- 
panied by terrible exultations, as others of the riot- 
ers re-appeared, dragging among them several 
persons whom—in spite of the struggles of some 
of these victims, and the cries for merey of 
others—they cast down and beat with vio- 
lence, until they lay bleeding, senseless, and 
motionless. 

Then, furniture was thrown from the windows 
and broken to pieces by the mad rioters, at the 
gate of the hospital; and a blazing torch was ap- 
plied to the pile, which, flaming upwards, threat- 
ened destruction to the houses around. This fire 
was ere long extinguished ; but not so the fire of 
human passions. The rioters, indeed, slowly dis- 
persed, and gradually disappeared; but it was 
only to re-assemble in other quarters, and repeat 
the same cruel excesses. 

Hours passed away—oh, how long they seemed ! 
evening was drawing on, and my father had not 
returned, when other sights and sounds once more 
attracted us to the window. First, there was the 
quick, regular tramp of horses, and we perceived 
that a part of the regiment to which my father 
belonged, and headed by its colonel, was passing 
by. My father was with his troop, and, looking 
up, he waved his hand cheerfully ; yet he seemed 
sad and wearied ; and we noticed that his bridle 
arm was sustained by a sling. 

The soldiers soon passed by, and then the street 
was silent and deserted as before. 

And then, very soon afterwards, fell on our ears 
the distant sound of musketry, and the booming of 
cannon. 

“They are fighting!” exclaimed my mother, 
and she started back from the window, and buried 
her face in her hands; “they are fighting, and 
he—he will be slain !” 

“Tt is all because of the blessed bogoroditza, 
and the wicked heretic archbishop,” muttered Zef, 
loud enough for me to hear; but I did not then 
understand all that she implied, though I knew 
that the bogoroditza was a picture of the Virgin 
mother of Sm. What this picture had to do with 
the ringing of bells and the firing of guns, and the 
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shouting and cursing and fighting, this was what 
I could not comprehend. 

The sounds rose and fell on the night air till 
midnight, when they gradually ceased. All this 
time, my mother—who, after the first alarm of 
musketry, had roused herself and sat with flushed 
cheeks and sparkling eyes, though she shuddered 
when a louder explosion than before burst on our 
ears—clasped me close to her side, and kissed me 
often with her fevered lips; while Zef, overcome 
with terror, knelt in a corner of the room, offering 
supplications to all the saints in the Russian calen- 
dar whose names she could muster in her memory, 
for protection and deliverance. 

When the distant conflict apparently ceased, I 
sank into a slumber ; and on awaking, I found it 
was broad day-light. I looked up, and my father 
was standing near me, talking in a low tone tomy 
mother. My first impulse was to spring to his 
arms ; and yet I feared to do so, for he looked so 
stern and pale. His clothes were stained and 
spattered. His arm, released from his coat-sleeve, 
hung helplessly in a sling. 

He kissed me fondly, and smiled when he saw 
my look of fear—but it was a wearied, anxious 
smile—and then he said to my mother, “ You are 
right, I must rest.” He staggered as he spoke, 
so as almost to fall to the floor; but my mother 
caught him, and supported him to a seat. 

Many days passed away before my father had 
recovered from his wounds ; and it was not until 
long afterwards that I heard from his lips the 
brief history of the scenes and dangers through 
which, in those few hours, he had passed. And 
thus it was :-— 

Near to one of the gates of Moscow was a pic- 
ture of the Virgin Mary, placed there, according to 
the usages of the Russian church, for the adoration 
of the people; and it was said that this picture, or 
rather, the Virgin herself, had appeared to a wor- 
shipper in a dream, complaining of neglect, and 
declaring that the only way in which the dreadful 
sickness in Moscow could be stayed, was by a 
zealous revival of her worship by the people. 

Heated by this imagination, the dreamer had 
taken his stand beneath the painting, declaring to 
all that passed, the message with which he sup- 
posed himself to be intrusted. It needed only 
this to kindle the superstition of the ignorant 
populace. The story spread, and from all parts of 
the city multitudes flocked to the spot, addressing 
the picture in agonizing cries, entreating mercy 
and succour, and bringing presents of dress and 
ornaments to purchase the favour of the bogoro- 
ditza—* the mother of God.” 

Then began processions, in which the yet unin- 
fected and the plague-smitten, the hale and the 
sickly, were mingled together; and vainly were 
the infatuated people warned that no more effectual 
means for spreading the fatal disease could have 
been devised. 


Among the few who endeavoured to dissuade 
the ignorant and superstitious populace from thus 
running headlong into certain and imminent 
danger, was the archbishop, who, finding his 
exhortations and entreaties unavailing, determined 





to have the picture removed from sight. This 
could only be done secretly and in darkness ; and | 
it was this which had brought him to my father, | 


on whom he knew he could rely for assist- 
ance. 

Let me pass over lightly the scenes which fol- 
lowed. ' The attempt was discovered ; the soldiers 
whom the archbishop and my father employed 
were driven away, their object unaccomplished ; 
and a storm of fury rose against the archbishop 
himself, who was denounced as a heretic, and who 
was compelled to flee for his life to a monastery 
outside the city walls. 

Meanwhile, the church bells were rung to sum- 
mon the people together ; and ere morning, com- 
menced those scenes of confusion and bloodshed I 
have partially described. The sick were dragged 
or driven from every hospital to the sacred picture, 
in the vain expectation of immediate cure ; while 
surgeons and physicians were personally abused 
and their houses plundered, on the base charge of 
having caused the pestilence for their private 

ins. 

Alas! this was not all: the archbishop him- 
self—too enlightened for his creed—fell a sacrifice 
to the blind, murderous wrath of the deluded 
people, who broke into the monastery in which he 
had taken refuge; and neither the sanctity of his 
office, his age, or his character, availed to save 
him. He was dragged from the sanctuary and 
slain. 

Through that fearful day was the city at the 
mercy of the rioters; while the few who en- 
deavoured to check their excesses and to calm 
their minds, did so at the peril of their lives. At 
length, a body of soldiers was collected and 
marched against the besotted people; and a 
desperate conflict ensued, in which hundreds 
were killed and wounded, hundreds more were 
taken prisoners, and the rest were at length dis- 
persed. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
FRODORA’S NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 


More than sixty thousand died of the plague in 
Moscow ; and our poor Zef was one of these. The 
charm in which she trusted did not save her. At 
length, aswinter came on, the mortality diminished. 
Some, indeed, said that the coming of Prince 
Orloff to Moscow, soon after the tragedy I have 
described, drove away the sickness ; and, doubt- 
less, he acted with great wisdom and bravery, and 
was the means of saving many lives by the plans 
he adopted; but, doubtless also, the cold had 
more to do with checking the disease than had 
Prince Orloff. 

But my poor Zef was dead ; and, child as I was, 
I mourned deeply when she was gone. Soon, 
however, I had cause for yet more lasting sorrow : 
my kind, gentle, loving mother sank into a hope- 
less decline. My father was as constantly by her 
side as his duties would permit ; and he strove to 
cheer her with his smiles and kindness ; but grief 
was in his heart, so that even I could not but 
perceive it. 

One day he entered our room with a lighter 
step and a brighter countenance than usual. Leave 
had been given him to visit St. Petersburg. The 
news was very joyful; for my mother had pined 
for a change of scene. She thought if she could 
but get away from Moscow, her health would 
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return. Alas! it was natural; but it was a de- 
lusion. 

It was a long journey for an invalid to take— 
five hundred miles, and in mid-winter. But winter 
in Russia is a favourable time for travelling ; and 
our preparations were soon made. 

I need not describe the journey, which my 
mother bore very patiently. For a little while, 
indeed, it seemed to revive her; and she looked 
out on the gloomy forests through which we passed 
with animation and pleasure. But she soon tired ; 
and when, after many days, we reached St. Peters- 
burg, her small strength appeared almost gone. 

For a time she again revived, and then she 
drooped, and drooped—not rapidly, however ; for 
summer came, and yet she lived. At length the 
time came. 

» , it was a sad, sad day on which I was told by 
the Russian nurse who had taken poor Zef’s place, 
that my mother recommended me to live long. I 
knew very well what this meant: it was the Rus- 
sian way of telling me that my mother was dead. 

I saw her once after that, as she lay in her 
coffin, so still, and calm, and beautiful ! 

“My poor motherless child! my darling Feo- 
dora!’’ my father said; for he, too, was standing 
hy; and he pressed me to his bosom, while big 
tears rolled down his cheeks. 

From that time I was his only companion, until, 
some months later, he received orders to join his 
regiment in Wallachia. And then we had to part : 
he to fierce battle with the Turks, and I to Eng- 
land, to be educated. 

I shall pass over several succeeding years of 
my young life. I was ten years old when I reached 
England, and I did not return to Russia till I 
was nearly eighteen. In those not unhappy years 
I often heard from my father; and at the school 
in which I was placed, I received only kindness. 
It must have been my motherless condition, and 
my being so far from my father, I think; but, 
whatever was the cause, my schoolfellows were 
indulgent to the little Russ, as they called me. 

I did not know at the time all the reasons why 
my father wished me to be educated in England, 
but I understood them afterwards; and one of the 
principal of these was, that I should not be brought 
up in the superstitions of the Greek church ; an- 
other was a hope that I might be near some rich 
and powerful distant relations in England, so 
that I should not be left utterly destitute and 
friendless if he were taken away. But this hope 
did not seem to bear much promise of fruit. My 
father’s cousin, Sir Archibald ——, did indeed 
once call on me at my school, and spoke pleasantly 
to me, ironically calling me a little rebel; but he 
took no more notice of me while I remained in 
England. Perhaps he really thought me tainted 
with the crime of rebellion as well as my father, 
and that he would be disgraced by his acknow- 
ledging his relationship, or by showing friendship 
to the daughter of a Jacobite ; for he was a great 
politician, and very warm for the House of Han- 
over. 

However this might be, I remained at school 
unnoticed ; and how glad I was to receive a last 
letter from Russia, summoning me to my father’s 
home, I need not attempt to describe. 

There was some difficulty in obtaining a passage ; 





and at last I had to embark in a merchant vessel, 
which had scanty accommodations for passengers. 
Indeed, besides myself, there was one other only on 
board. 

I do not intend to describe my fellow-passenger, 
nor the voyage, nor our shipwreck on the coast of 
Norway, nor its fatal consequences to the crew, 
nor our rescue by the people of a fishing village. 
All, or as much as is needful of this, has already 
been told ; and I have only to say, that I reached 
Russia in safety, and that, when the anchor was 
dropped at Cronstadt, and I was permitted to land, 
almost the first person I saw was my own dear 
father: he had been some days there, watching 
every ship that came in. 

My readers may be sure that, in that first meet- 
ing, after so long a separation, everything else was 
forgotten; and when I afterwards remembered 
my fellow-passenger, and wished my father to 
thank him for having, on that dreadful night of 
the shipwreck, saved me from drowning in my 
cabin—he was gone. 





DECIMAL MONEY. 


THERE are some subjects, of great and undeniable 
importance to a community, the determination of 
which must, in a greater or less degree, affect the 
existing ideas and long-established customs of 
every individual thereof, which do, nevertheless, 
excite in the public mind so little concern, that 
one is apt to imagine that their value has been 
overrated by those who urge forward their claims. 
In no instance has this impasgiveness been more 
evinced than upon the subject of the proposal to 
alter the money and mode of keeping accounts in 
this country; to consign to the page of history 
and the cabinets of the curious our pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, and substitute in their place 
pounds, florins, cents, and mils, or some other 
equally novel arrangement. 

Let us imagine that our legislators in parlia- 
ment assembled should on one of these odd days 
take it into their heads to decree a Mede-and- 
Persian law, that, in place of the present current 
coin of the realm, there should be substituted 
French money ; that is to say, francs at the rate 
of 25 to the pound sterling, each franc being sub- 
divided into 100 centimes, five of which are nearly 
equal to our halfpenny; and further, that this 
change was to be an immediate one—“ from and 
after the passing of the said Act.”” Reader, ima- 
gine this thing, and pause for a little while to 
consider the effects produced among all estates of 
the community ; on the rich man as well as on the 
poor; on the vender and the buyer; on the master 
and on the workman: like the great sentimental- 
ist, “ give the imagination full scope ;” it will in- 
terest you in the question, and aid in enabling you 
to comprehend its bearings on various points. 

How, for instance, would such a change as that 
just supposed, affect you in particular? in your 
purchases, in your receipts and accounts? How, 
to take another case, when the day determined by 
“Ja reine le veut” had arrived, would the butcher 
dispose of his joints or his calf’s head; or the 
baker signify to his customers that bread was 
“down again?” What money at the close of 
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that week would the labourer receive for his ac- 
customed 25s., and how would his wife go to mar- 
ket with the sum? What would then be the 
price 0° © postage stamp, or of “ fine St. Michael’s 
two-a-penny?” Think of the surprise that would 
be felt on the publication of this decree, the an- 
noyance and vexation it would create among all 
classes, and the discontent and resistance that 
would be manifested, particularly among the poor 
and illiterate, on its attempted enforcement. It 
is, perhaps, not too much to say that even with a 
year’s preparation for the change, the inconve- 
nience of such a disturbance of old ideas and pre- 
judices is incalculable. If, therefore, reader, you 
have followed me so far as to agree that a change 
in our monetary system is a subject of grave im- 
portance, and one not to be rashly attempted ; if 
your swaviter-in-modo has been a little displaced 
during the contemplation of our imaginary Act of 
Parliament; then you are exactly in the state 
I wished to bring you to before commencing to 
initiate you in the mysteries of “ Decimal Coin- 
age.” 

Why alter our money at all? This is naturally 
the first question asked. Please to take a chair, 
and allow me, in order to answer this, to give you an 
elementary lesson in arithmetic. How do we 
count? is it not by tens; from 1 to 10, from 
10 to 100, from 100 to 1000, and so on, in. a ¢en- 
fold ratio: ten ones makes ten; fen tens a hun- 
dred ; ¢en hundreds a thousand, etc., as far as we 
like; and thus, on this principle, we represent or 
write numbers by means of ten marks or figures, 
—the nine digits as they are called—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, and the nought (0) or cypher, which 
plays so important a part in arithmetic, that it is 
sometimes called cyphering, or the art of using the 
cypher. By the law or rule of notation, each of 
the nine digits, when alone, stands for a certain 
number whose name it bears; but if a figure be 
placed to the right of it, the digit in question has 
then a tenfold value; two figures on its right in- 
crease it a hundred fold ; three figures a thousand 
fold,and soon. All this you doubtless know very 
well. Now the consequence of such a mode of 
notation is, that in performing the first four rules 
of arithmetic—addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division—we have simply to carry the 
tens from each figure or column of figures to the 
one next on the left; hence simple or common 
arithmetic becomes the method of practically using 
or extending the addition and multiplication tables 
previously acquired. If all numbers employed in 
calculation were constructed on this principle of 
ten of one sort make one of the next, all ordinary 
operations in figures would be very easy, because 
they would then be effected by the simple rules 
just referred to. Suppose, for example, that ten 
pence were one shilling, and ¢en such shillings one 
pound; it is at once evident that instead of 12 
from the pence and 20 from the shillings, we should 
simply carry 10 throughout, as in ordinary num- 
bers; while at the same time the process of reduc- 
tion would be the work of the eye only, because 
under such an arrangement £79 8s. 5d., for in- 
stance, would be the same as 798s. 5d. or 7985d. 
If ous weights and measures, too, could be altered 
on the same principle, nearly every case of calcu- 
lation now known as “compound arithmetic” 





would at once be reduced to the same simple cha- 
racter. 

Take a slate and work out a question on this 
principle, in illustration. What is the value of 

ewt. qrs. lbs. # s. d, 
8 7 at 2653 2 5 per lewt.? 
You will please to bear in mind that 
10 pounds would make 1 (new) quarter. 
10 (new) quarters ,, 1 (new) ewt. 

10 pence would make 1 (new) shilling. 

10 (new) shillings ,, 1 (new) pound sterling. 
So that lewt. here =100lbs. Duly “stating” the 
question— 

ewt. 4 % @ ewt. qrs. Ibs. 

2653 2 5 2 3.8 7 
we proceed to work it by simple multiplication 
and division— 

2653,2,5 
28, 
1857275 
2122600 
795975 
100 ) 1026807,75—3d. 
Ans, £10268 0s. 73d. 


Here, all the complex operations usually re- 
quired are needless, and the saving of figures is 
very great, as may readily be seen by a comparison 
of the same question worked out on the present 
system of money and weights. Here itis. What 
is the value of 


ewt. qr. Ibs. £ 8. 
3 1 23 at 1238 3 
ewt. Ss « <& 
1 : 1238 3 8 
20 4 

24763 13 

12 28 


d. 
8 per 1 cwt.* P 
ewt. gr. Ibs. 
3 1 2 


297164 
387 26 
2080148 
2377312 
891492 


312 ) 115002468 ( 12 ) 1026807 
112 20 ) 8556,7—3d. 
4278—7s. 
Ans. €4278 7s. 33¢@. 


It will be observed that the total number of 
figures employed in the second example is more 
than double the number used in the preceding in- 
stance, showing the great saving that would 





* The attentive reader will not fail to remember that in the 
former example the money and weights, while bearing the 
familiar terms, pounds, shillings, and pence, hundredweight, 
quarters, and pounds, are supposed to be arranged according 
to the decimal law; while in this example they are those at 
present in use; for this reason the sums as different 
numbers, although really of the same values. The answers in 
both cases are also exactly equal. This may readily be seen 
by reducing £4278, 7s. 33d. to pence, and dividing by 100. 
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usually be effected in arithmetical operations by 
the employment of a decimal arrangement in lieu 
of the present mixed system of money and mea- 
sures. In fact, it has never been denied that 
these, more especially the latter, are unnecessarily 
complex, entailing not only a great loss of time in 
the education of our youth, and in the application 
|| of figures in business, but rendering calculations 
| needlessly complicated, and, in consequence, more 
Who does not now and then sigh 
|| over the recollection of his pence-table days, and 
|| his entanglements among grains, pennyweights, 
| scruples, drams, fathoms, poles, furlongs, together 
with ankers, barrels, kilderkins, pipes, barleycorns, 
| ete., ete.—a labyrinth that perhaps scarcely one 
|| person in every hundred extricates himself from 
| all his life. It was to free themselves from the 
| remarkable divisions of the measures of length and 
| surface, especially the lineal pole of 53 yards, 
| and the square pole of 30} superficial yards, 
| that surveyors have adopted Gunter’s chain of 
| 100 links, by which the areas of fields and estates 
| are calculated on the decimal principle with ease 
and rapidity. 
|| It has been asserted that a large sum would be 
| annually saved to the country in most depart- 
|| ments of the public service by the adoption of the 
| decimal system of money alone: a learned pro- 
'| fessor computes that about one day in twenty, if 
'| not more, would be saved in our schools, while 
| nearly all who have taken up the subject have 
| agreed that the proposed change would be a valu- 
|| able reform. 
H Nor are we without examples of the practical 
| results of such a system in other countries that 
America, in 


|| have adopted a decimal coinage. 
1786, exchanged her previous currency for dollars 
and cents; and France, in 1795, decreed the use 
of francs and centimes in place of her former livres, 
sols, and deniers ; and at the same time enforced an 
entirely new system of weights and measures 


| formed on the decimal model. These examples 
‘| have been followed by about thirty other coun- 

| tries and places where similar systems are in 
use. In our own country, the proposal has been 
|| discussed at various periods during the last forty 

| years, notwithstanding which we seem yet afraid to 
pass the rubicon. John Bull, somehow or other, 
is a long time thinking about it, or rather, he has 
|| not taken the trouble to think about it at all. 

| “O yes!” is practically his language, “all very 
|| well; I have no doubt you are right; but really I 
don’t exactly see the good of it. You see I’ve done 
| well enough without it.” “ Very well, Mr. Bull; 
| but take notice we are almost laughed out of coun- 
|| tenance now-a-days for our backwardness in this 
| matter. There is France with her beautiful systéme 
| metrique, and America with dollars of one hundred 
cents ; it is becoming quite the fashion ; you really 
| must be a little reasonable. Why, there’s even 
| Russia, the bearded Muscovite, beating us.” 

That difficulties would arise, and for a time 
some amount of inconvenience be felt on the intro- 
| duction of a new system, cannot be denied; it 
therefore becomes of the highest importance to 
effect the alteration by a plan that shall produce 
the least amount of disturbance in the fixed ideas 
and habits of the people. Hence a desire has 
been apparent throughout the discussion of this 





question, to remodel our present system of money, 
so as to disturb the existing names and relations 
of our coins as little as may be. Herein, however, 
consists the difficulty to be overcome. If we be- 
gin at the penny, we mount up in our money of 
account by coins of 10d. and 100d., the next in the 
series to which would be 1000d.; so that, under 
such an arrangement, the sovereign and the shil- 
ling would no longer be used in accounts: on the 
other hand, if we begin with the sovereign, and 
decimalize downwards, we come first to the florin, 
or 2s. piece, the tenth of which is 2d. and 2-5ths, 
or a value between 2id. and 23d. to be termed a 
cent ; the tenth of this, called a mil, would bea 
coin equal to 24-25ths of a farthing, 25 of them 
being equal to our present sixpence. This plan 
would abolish in accounts, shillings and pence, 
and necessitate also the withdrawal of the en- 
tire of our present copper money—calculated to 
be about 6000 tons of metal—together with the 
whole of the threepenny and fourpenny pieces 
now in circulation. In the former plan, although 
thrown out of our accounts as a leading money, 
both pounds and shillings, with every other 
species of coin, could still remain in circulation as 
change money, unaltered in value, because every 
existing coin is based upon the penny. A new 
tenpenny coin, and one of 100 pence, to take the 
places of the shilling and pound in merchants’ and 
tradesmen’s books, would be all that was needful to 
initiate the alteration. In the latter scheme, on the 
contrary, although the shilling might be continued 
as amoney of change, yet every sum below it would 
be disturbed, because the familiar word “ pence,”’ as 
“tenpence,” “ threepence,’ etc., and “ ha’penny,” 
“penny,” would cease to have any representation 
in the new coinage. It is not unreasonable to be- 
lieve, therefore, that much confusion would be the 
necessary consequent of the substitution of a 
new series of copper coins, wholly uninterchange- 
able with the penny. A piece of four mils would 
be four per cent. less, and a five-mil piece twenty 
per cent. above the value of that important coin. 
Such a change involves also an interference with 
tolls, omnibus and railway fares, with postage and 
receipt stamps, and in fact with all the ideas— 
and prejudices too—connected with our dear old 
penny. This system has been denominated—by 
its opponents, of course—the “ pound-and-mil 
scheme ;’ perhaps, because they wish to slyly 
insinuate that the small difference between the old 
and new copper would have to be settled by a 
“mil” in more than one sense. 

The difficulties of the question, then, may be 
summed up as follows:—If the unaltered penny 
be taken as the commencement, and we ascend by 
tens, we can no longer reckon by our present 
pounds; but either by 10-pennies, as the French 
do by dranes, or by 100-pennies or double dollars, 
similar to the mode adopted in the United States. 
This the monied people, bankers, and actuaries 
object to do, because they have been accustomed 
all their lives to talk and think of pounds. On 
the other hand, if the pound is made the chief 
coin of account, as at present, it is clear we must 
give up our pence and halfpence, and invent and 
use others of a totally different value. This ar- 
rangement is as strongly objected to by those who 
profess to advocate the interests of the humbler 
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classes of the people, as throwing upon those least 
able to understand the subject or cope with its 
difficulties, the main burden of the alteration. 

Those who recommend the pound-and-mil plan 
have been styled Big-endians ; whilst their oppo- 
nents, who stand up in defence of the “ poor man’s 
penny,” are called the Little-endians. Great has 
been the feud, during the past two years, between 
the Big-endians and the Little-endians. The 
former, showing a goodly array of notables in the 
world of wealth and science, have affected to treat 
their adversaries with sovereign contempt; who, 
nothing daunted, and backed by the giant “Times,” 
have assailed them in such good earnest that not 
a few have been obliged to withdraw from the 
“mil.” And the contest seems not unlikely to end 
in a total rout of the Bigs, unless both parties 
shall perhaps compromise the matter by leaving 
our coinage in stetu guo—a result considered by 

q certain neutrals to be highly desirable. 





In the meanwhile, a royal commission has been 
appointed to consider the question in all its bear- 
ings, and ascertain the desires of the parties con- 
cerned. A former committee of the House of 
Commons on this subject have been charged by 
the Little-endians with being not only Big-endians 
themselves, but with examining such witnesses 
chiefly as were of the same fraternity. It is, there- 
fore, most desirable that all classes of the com- 
munity should now throw off their apathy, inform 
themselves of the merits of this vexed question, 
and give expression to their opinions— 

Istly. As to the need there is for the change ; 
and, 

2ndly. Whether the penny or the pound should 
be the basis of the new currency. 

Reader, what say you? 

In the meanwhile the following Table may 
prove useful :— 





Coins at present in 


Value in the proposed Decimal Systems, 





circulation, , 





Crown 60 
Half-crown 30 
Florin 24 
Shilling 12 
Sixpence 6 
*Fourpence 
*Threepence 
*Penny 
*Halfpenny 
*Farthing 








The Penny Basis. The Pound Basis. . 
100 pennies. Pence, or 10 pennies, Pence. #£€ Filorins. Cents, Mils. 
2 40 
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THE BRONZE HORSES OF VENICE. 


Waar is the right season for entering Venice— 
Daylight ? when you see before you a glittering 
mirage, a splendid city rising like a wondrous 
exhalation out of the sea. Or midnight? when, after 
miles and miles of black waters, you glide into a 
silent city, and find that you have caught the 
Queen of the Adriatic asleep on the sea! Ours 
was a night-entrance into Venice ; and no sparkle 
of sunlight afterwards, none of the poetic move- 
ments of life in the beautiful day-scenery of the 
city, could supplant the impression of that first 
finding the “ Bride of the Adriatic”’ in her trance- 
like sleep. We glided on in our boat between 
long lines of lamps, whose reflections danced on a 
moving element. On either hand steod in the 
dark waters tall rows of noble buildings, and long 
ranges of dim, old, oriental-looking palaces, with 
here and there a church with its swelling dome 
and pillared portico. You looked down deep alleys 
of sleepy waters, each spanned by its bridge, which 
held together in its stony grasp the dim perspec- 
tives of lofty mansions; yet all was silent as a 
dream. Even when Venice wakes up in the 
morning, the only sound you hear is the lapping 
ripple of the salt green sea on the marble steps of 





* Under the pound basis these coins must be withdrawn ; 
in place of them there would be the silver cent, value 2 pence 
and 2.5ths of a penny ; and in copper, for the penny the 5-mil 
piece, value 1 penny and 1-5th; for the halfpenny, the 2-mil 
piece, equal to 1 ogee | and 23-25ths; and for the farthing, 
the mil or 24-25ths of a farthing. 





your hotel ; or the “ cheep,” “ cheep” of the oars 
ef the gondola as it shoots off from beneath your 
window, black and mysterious, like the flying 
shuttle of the “ Fates” of the ancient heathen My- 
thology. The absence of the rumbling of wheels 
and of the clatter of hoofs in the thoroughfares of 
a great city is one of the impressive features of 
life in Venice. Indeed, it has been said that 
the only horses in the city are the bronze steeds 
4 Lysippus, which stand on the portico of St. 
ark. 

In tracing the eventful history of these noble 
relics of ancient art, we find that it has been 
their destiny to be caught again and again in the 
noose of the conqueror, and to be yoked by him to 
the car of Victory. They have travelled from east 
to west, and returned from west to east, as the 
sun of empire rose or set. Vow, it would seem 
that the spell is broken; for the glory of Venice 
has wancd, and yet these silent witnesses of the 
past still preside over the blue waves of the 
Adriatic. 

These horses—four in number—are supposed to 
have been sculptured by Lysippus, before Christ 
325. They originally graced one of the classic 
temples of Corinth—that home of intellectual re- 
finement and luxurious elegance. There, for a 
long series of years, stood these beautiful models 
of Grecian art, spell-bound amid grove and garden, 
bathed in a golden atmosphere, in which the scent 
of the myrtle, the citron, and the olive was mingled 
with the breath of immortal song. At length 
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Rome struck its giant roots into the soil of Greece; 
and these horses were seized as the spoils of the 
victor, and carried in triumph to the Imperial City, 
where they adorned the front of the Temple of 
Peace. Their removal probably took place in the 
year 146 B. c., when Corinth was totally destroyed 
by the consul L. Mummius. But the sun of 
Rome had passed its zenith. Constantine cast 
his eye upon the sunny waters of the Bosphorus, 
and gave his own name to the queenly city which 
he planted on its shores, where old Byzantium had 
once stood; and on the transfer of the seat of 
power to Constantinople, in the beginning of the 
fourth century, Rome was obliged to yield up her 
spoils to her rival. A complete separation was 
made between the eastern and western empires 
soon after the age of Constantine, and these bronze 
horses long continued to embellish the rising and 
falling capital of the east. There, on the shore of 
the blue Bosphorus, enshrined amid gorgeous 
Christian temples and the marble palaces of an 
indolent and luxurious people, how different was 
the scene from that of either of their previous 
homes! Constantinople became the theatre of 
those deadly theological animosities by which the 
spirit of Antichrist strove to rend the seamless 
robe of the meek and lowly Saviour: until that 
religion, which was hymned unto a fallen world by 
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THE BRONZE HORSES OF VENICE, 


angelic anthems of peace and goodwill, was almost 
banished from the borders of a degenerate and 
apostate Church. 

While both the Roman and the Greek empires 
were crumbling into decay, from the continual 
agency of barbarian pressure from without and 
corruption within, there was a new star rising 
from the very waves of the Adriatic, and rapidly 
climbing into the ascendant. This was Venice— 
the Queen of the Seas. The Venetians were 
descended from a people of Paphlagonia, who 
settled near the mouths of the Po, some time 
after the Trojan War. A writer in the age of 
the Roman emperors describes them as “ hav- 
ing no fence against the waves of the sea but 
hurdles, no food but fish, no wealth beside their 
fishing boats, and no merchandise but salt”—a 
characteristic description of a people who after- 
wards laid the foundations of their empire in the 
seas, and made a monopoly of the trade of the 
east. The city of Venice was founded about 
A.D. 451, when Attila, having destroyed the cities 
of Verona, Mantua, etec., such of the wretched 
inhabitants as escaped the slaughter fled for 
refuge to the islands on the coast. The history of 
this enterprising republic during the middle ages 
abounds with passages of the most thrilling 
interest; but our business is with the horses of 
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Lysippus, whom we left surrounded with the 
palaces and churches and controversies of the east. 
In the beginning of the 13th century, Alexis, 
the emperor of Constantinople, being deposed by 
a rebellious faction, the young Alexis, his son, 
invited the Venetians to assist in restoring his 
father to his lost dignity ; a summons which they 
readily obeyed. During the tumults which suc- 
ceeded the death of the old emperor they laid 
siege to Constantinople, and at length obliged it 
to capitulate. This successful conflict was the 
source of greater acquisitions than any which had 
yet accrued to the ambitious republic. All the 
chief offices in the city were now filled by the 
Venetians, and all the Greek islands came under 
their wide dominion. But it was the practice of 
the proud republie to enrich her sea-born capital 
with the spoils of art, as well as to fill the coffers 
of her merchant-princes with the gold of the 2ast ; 
and again the bronze horses were borne back to 
Italy, in the triumphal galleys of Venice. These 
passive slaves of victory were now placed on the 
portico of the magnificent church of St. Mark, 
facing the Piazza di San Marco. 

It has been said, “ there is a tide in the affairs 
of men;” and the prosperity of Venice at last 
knew an ebbing. From the time of her defeat by 
the Genoese, in 1362, her power had begun to 
decline: but the discovery of the ‘passage to 
India by the Cape of Good Hope, in 1497, struck 
a deadly blow at her monopoly of trade with the 
cast. 

In 1797 commenced the /i/th changeful chap- 
ter in the history of our Grecian . A new 
conqueror had arisen; and the eyes of all the 
governments in Europe were riveted upon him, 
and their ears were bent to catch the resounding 
footstep of a man whose rapid stride shook the 
equilibrium of half a world! Buonaparte, amidst 
his dreams of universal empire, had still an eye 
for the bold outlines of the horses of Lysippus, 
and the classic symmetry of the Apollo Belvidere ; 
for Raphael’s ideal beauty and Titian’s colour- 
ing: but it also gratified his people’s vanity and 
his own, to see the humiliation of almost every 
capital of Europe inscribed in glowing characters 
on the walls of the Louvre. Churches, museums, 
and palaces were plundered; and, amongst the 
other spoils of Italy, these horses were lowered 
from the portico of St. Mark, and crowned the 
triumphal arch in the Place du Carousel at 
Paris. 

At length the most impressive chapter in mo- 
dern history was read to the world in the fall of 
Napoleon. In 1815, after the convention at Paris, 
the plundered nations were allowed to reclaim 
their property ; the bronze horses were restored to 
their old resting-place at Venice, and there they 
stand, a record of more than 2000 years’ duration. 
There is a meaning running through their his- 
tory: it tells that man writes the initials of his 
name on a sandy shore, washed by the waves of 
Time ; that mutability is stamped upon all earthly 
possessions ; and that he only is wise who is rich 
for the eternal world. 





To some men it is indispensable to be worth money, for 
without it they are worth nothing. 





CONVICT LITERATURE AFLOAT. 


One of the last vessels freighted by our govern- 
ment for the transport of convicts to the southern 
hemisphere was the “ Pestonjee Bomanjee,” which 
sailed for Van Diemen’s Land in the spring of 
1852, having on board two hundred and ninety- 
one prisoners condemned to exile. Daniel Ritchie, 
Esq., was’ appoiated surgeon superintendent of 
the vessel ; and having first made the necessary 
arrangements for the health and comfort of the 
prisoners and crew, he immediately began de- 
vising means for turning the leisure of the long 
voyage before them to a useful purpose. With 
this view, he proposed and carried out the estab- 
lishment of a weekly journal to be edited by him- 
self, and to contain the select contributions of 
such of the convicts as chose to confide to him 
either samples of their li talents or records 
of their personal experience. wing no printing- 
office to resort to, the journal had to be transcrib- 
ed, and for this duty a volunteer was found who 
wrought with the utmost energy and enthusiasm 
during the fourteen weeks of the journal’s exist- 
ence, lashing his body with ropes to his desk 


when the heavy gales would otherwise have pre- - 


vented his sitting at his task, and writing on in 
defiance of the storm. 

The plan, under the management of the practi- 
cal and philanthropie surgeon, succeeded to admi- 
ration, and became not merely a source of harm- 
less and agreeable interest, but a means both of 
mental and moral improvement. That, in addition 


to these advantages, it exercised a beneficial infiu- 


ence on the spirits and health of all on board, 
there can be no doubt. How it was relished by 
the unhappy and misguided men for whose 
especial use it was designed, may be learned from 
the following lines by one of the contributors, 
describing the Journal of the convict ship. 


* Articles, sketches, tales, and deep essays, 
Adventures perilous through devious ways ; 
News of the week, bon-mots of sparkling wit, 
Cram fourteen weekly numbers closely writ. 
Even the Muses, from their domicile 
On dread Parnassus, deigned to grant a smile. 
Poems occasional, such a monstrous load! 
With lofty epic, elegy, and ode, 

Grace many a page, as flowers the verdant lawn, 
When bright and blushing in the dewy dawn. 
Along the deck what consternation spread, 

As Wednesday, fading, drooped its weary head, 
When, worn with toil, the Editor appears, 
Journal in hand, amid his anxious peers. 

‘The journal’s out,’ becomes the general cry ; 
From all their sports see eager numbers fly. 
The fiddler, who erewhile did most conspire, 
Like mighty Orpheus with his magic lyre, 

To charm their griefs, forsaken stands alone ; 
Amazed he turns, his votaries all are gone, 

And quick assembling, all in jovial crews, 

Are breathless listening to hear the news.” 


The quality of the literature produced by a band 
of ‘men culled from the gaols, and undergoing the 
doom of felons, and many of whom, but for the 
repeal of laws which most of us are old enough to 
remember, would have expiated their offences on 
the scaffold, is necessarily not of the highest order. 
On the other hand, it is not without a profound 
interest ; and, whether we are to regard the papers, 
now published in a permanent form, as the sincere 
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and genuine effusions of penitent criminals—which 
we trust they are in some cases—or as mere ad- 
missions of guilt and folly for which no true re- 
morse was felt, they will afford us matter for no 
unprofitable speculation. In the conduct of his 
journal the naval surgeon exercised a rigid caution, 
and on republication in a printed form he has added 
a short biographical sketch of each contributor, 
accompanied by such traits of personal character 
as fell under his observation. The curiosities of 
literature present few things more curious than 
the productions here collected, viewing them in 
connection with the antecedents of their authors 
and the circumstances in which they were written. 
We propose to make a bricf selection of some of 
the most noteworthy portions, adding a few 
condensed particulars concerning their several 
writers. 

J..G. appears as the author of several poetical 
pieces not wanting in merit. His history is a 
melancholy one. He was a schoolmaster in a 
Scottish provincial town—a man fondly attached 
to his wife and family, and had lived to the age of 
fifty-four without a stain on his moral character. 
In an evil hour, when in a state of partial intoxi- 
cation, he committed a crime which society never 
consents to compromise, and for which he was 
condemned to seven years’ transportation. He 
had already undergone three and a half years’ im- 
prisonment in gaol. The following are extracts 
from his contributions :— 


“4 PRISONER'S REFLECTIONS. 


“ The sea-mew flies with airy bound, 
Or wanton skims the sea ; 
The sailor’s song rings blithely round 
. The homes of liberty. 


But to the fairest earthly scene 
Belong some tints of shade, 

And youthful minds, howe’er serene, 
Fell sorrow may invade : 


So hulks, bereft of yard and sail, 
This lovely scene eclipse ; 

And cheeks are pale, and stout hearts fail, 
In gloomy prison ships. 


To convicts steeped in misery, 
What joy can ever come! 

Cut off from all kind sympathy, 
Exiled! without a home ! 


But why despond? Avaunt Despair! 
Look up, ye sons of crime ; 

Look forward unto scenes more fair, 
Beyond the things of time. 


Seize on the promise of your God ; 
Repent and be forgiven : 

Your Saviour purchased with his blood 
Far brighter homes in heaven.” 


* 4 CONVICT’S FAREWELL. 


“ The fatal decree has come forth, 
Every tie of affection to sever ; 
My once happy home in the north, 
I must bid thee farewell, and for ever! 


Farewell the dear friends of my heart, 
Whose love was displayed most sincerely, 
When malice was whetting the dart 
That has wounded my bosom severely. 


Farewell those who flattered my pride, 
And the greatest of friendship pretended, 
But cravenly shrunk from my side 
When the tempest and torrent descended. 





Nor poverty, infamy, shame, 

Dear Mary, could change thy affection ; 
And still thou wilt cherish my name 

In the moments of pensive reflection. 


Our hope from petition is o’er, 

Legislators adhere to the sentence ; 
But God still has blessings in store, 

When he humbles and brings to repentance. 

* % * * * % 
I pause on His will to depend, 

Who has power “o unite or to sever : 
If doom’d a lone widow to bend, 

May God be thy husband for ever! 


Should I the sad tidings receive 

That will blot thy dear name from my prayer, 
I stillin His love will believe, 

And reject every thought of despair.” 


Besides various compositions in verse, J. G. has 
a few serious prose papers, not remarkable for their 
originality, but expressed in terse phrase, and 
with a fluency which practised writers and speakers 
do not always attain. 

J. A. had. been professedly a bonnet-maker by 
trade, but had been from youth a thief and a pick- 
pocket. He was born and reared amid scenes of 
vice, and grew up without friends to protect or 
education to guide him, and fell into a course of 
crime as naturally, from force of circumstances,.as 
men fall into the practice of a profession to which 
they are bred. He was sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation for stealing from the person, and 
his conviction for that offence was the most fortu- 
nate circumstance of his life. In gaol the means 
of instruction were presented to him, and of these 
he made diligent use. Solitude brought reflection, 
and Christian instruction led to a change of heart 
and life. His convictions were sincere and perma- 
nent, his conduct was in accordance with the fgith 
he professed, and his greatest delight was to be 
employed in the instruction of his ignorant fellow- 
prisoners. His contributions to the Journal are, 
an “ Essay on Sin,” a paper on “The Month of 
May,” one on “Swearing,” one on “ Divine Ser- 
vice at Sea,” and various other short essays, all 
characterised by a fervent desire to impress the 
consciences of the criminals. From one, entitled 
“ Danger or no Danger,” we quote the following 
sample of the bonnet-maker’s zealous eloquence. 


“ Let us picture to ourselves the reality of a ship in 
distress. She has been combating with the fierce 
waves, which threaten her with destruction. Through 
numerous leaks they find a way into her hold, and she 
is sinking fast. The pumps are set agoing, but not- 
withstanding all efforts, the water gains upon her. 
Consternation has seized upon the crew ; they wildly 
gaze around, in the vain hope of finding assistance ; 
they fall down upon their knees, and in deep agony 
they ery out to God to have mercy on them. 

“Their prayer is heard: ‘A boat! a boat! the life- 
boat!’ a number of voices shout, as a boat is observed 
coming to their assistance. The people on the beach 
had seen them in danger, and immediately determined 
to save them at the risk of their own lives. Amid 
shouts of joy the boat comes alongside the sinking 
vessel. Now comes a fearful rush of those anxious to 
save themselves. Some are precipitated into the sea, 
and perish; others are maimed by being crushed 
against the bulwarks. A few are to be seen more 
solicitous of their companions’ safety than their own, 
trying to rescue them from the stupefying effects of 
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the intoxicating cup, by showing them the imminent 
danger of their position. All entreaty and remon- 
strance is, however, unsuccessful; they are engulphed 
in the unfathomable sea, while those who are anxi- 
ously trying to deliver them, by guarding the means of 
escape, are in safety. 

‘Such is a true picture of the state of this world. 
It is a wreck, and we are part of the crew, either 
flying for safety, or carelessly refusing to accept the 
means of attaining it. The storm of sin has reached 
us, and the anger of an offended God threatens us with 
inevitable destruction, if we persist in remaining by 
the wreck. There is, however, a way of escape; the 
life-boat of the gospel is alongside, and we are invited 
toenter.... 

“Like the besotted wretches in the sinking ship, 
there are multitudes, however, who seem unconscious 
of their danger ; who are drunk with the intoxicating 
cup of sin, steeped in iniquity, and refuse to take 
refuge in the life-boat. They are exhorted, entreated, 
and encouraged, but every effort appears to have been 
made in vain. The promises of eternal joys and the 
threatenings of everlasting woe, appear alike unavail- 
ing, and the doomed ones are slowly settling down 
into that awful gulf from which no human effort can 
rescue them.” 


Surely there is natural eloquence in the above 
passage, and few will doubt that it has its source 
in a true and heart-felt earnestness. 

Another frequent contributor is W. F. N. 
This young man was only twenty-three years of 
age, appears to have been well educated, and, 
from his manners, had evidently moved in 
good -_— * He was the son of Scottish 
parents. ile employed as a clerk in a large 
mercantile establishment in Manchester, he had 
conspired with a companion in the same office, and 
forged a check on their employers for a large sum. 
This they succeeded in cashing, and immediately 
set off for America. They were speedily followed 
by a sharp detective officer, who tracked them 
from New York to Halifax, where he found them 
squandering the ill-gotten booty. They were cap- 
tured and lodged in ei whence the companion 
escaped, leaving W. F. N. to the rigours of the 
law. He was carried back to England, tried, and 
condemned to transportation for ten years. The 
punishment he had already undergone had not 
altered his character, though he had borne above 
three years of separate confinement and hard la. 
bour. His temper was reckless and passionate, 
and he had contracted the habit of intemperance. 
He conducted himself, however, with great pro- 
priety on board, and won a character which ob- 
tained for him, on his arrival out, a situation as 
clerk in a convict establishment, where he con- 
ducted himself for some time at least with pro- 
priety. His writings are in remarkable contrast 
to his known state of mind and feeling. From a 
piece entitled “ My Bible” we quote the follow- 
ing :— 


“ Thou balm of thorny life and all my woes, 
On thy blest truths, oh, let my soul rely ; 
Teach me to vanquish all the deadly foes 
That do beset my passage to the sky. 
My blackened soul, oh! cleanse and purify 
From loathsome sin and every vain desire; * 
Make me aspire to heavenly things on high, 
And clothe my heart in virtue’s chaste attire ; 
Its icy coldness warm with thy celestial fire. 


Locked and barred in this my prison cell, 
—a poor prisoner—read thy sacred page; 

And, oh! my solaced heart can sweetly tell 

How much its comforts do my soul engage. 
It opens wide my dismal prison cage ; 

On wings of swiftest thought I soar above, 
To where the soul, through an eternal age, 

In blest communion with the saints shall rove, 

In bowers of smiling peace, of rest and love.” 


This writer is also the author of a long poem in 
the heroic measure, entitled, “ The Teacher and 
the Taught,” from which we have extracted above 
the description of the journal and its reception. 

Another of the contributors, in accordance with 
a fashion now very prevalent, gives the history o 
his life. As it is no doubt a genuine document, 
and tells a sad tale in a way that may teach many 
how to escape the errors into which the narrator 
fell, we shall give it in his own words, as a faith- 
ful warning to all whom it may concern. Thus 
runs 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CONVICT. 


“T was born in London, of decent parents, who 
bestowed on my youth every care and attention that 
the most tender affection could suggest. By econo- 
mising their limited means, they were enabled to keep 
me at school until I had acquired a fair knowledge of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. At thirteen years of 
age I was apprenticed, according to my own desire, to 
a tailor, who carried on a flourishing business at the 
West End. I was then fond of play and idleness, and 
although the conversation of some of my associates 
had familiarised me with crime, my boyhood’s inno- 
cence was still unsoiled. 

“T must confess, however unwilling I am to throw 
reflections on that loving mother, who so patiently 
bore my caprites, and on that indulgent father, who so 
studiously provided for my wants, that they did view 
my errors with too much lenity, and too seldom, by 
private admonition and personal example, tried to train 
and correct my unguarded impulses, or restrain my 
earliest aberrations from the line of rectitude. On 
this account I was placed in a slippery position, with- 
out any fixed support—neither a lowly dependence on 
the arm of God, nor a proud self-esteem; and thus 
tottering, I was liable to be impelled in a virtuous or 
vicious direction, according to the nature of the 
slightest external force or circumstance. This condi- 
tion, without fixed principles, although very often 
temporary, with me endured for several years—the 
happiest of my life—during which I was gradually 
losing th2 innocence of youth, without feeling the 
tortures of remorse. 

“ My apprenticeship being now finished, and having 
become a skilful workman, I was employed by my old 
master at high wages. This is the precarious point in 
the lives of most men; and, according to their con- 
duct at this time, their future welfare or woe is de- 
termined. Unless when actually employed, earning 
the means of gratification—rather let me say of ruin 
—my only object was the enjoyment of the passing 
hour. This I madly endeavoured to find among the 
degraded frequenters of taverns, or places more aban- 
doned. There, in the company of persons equally or 
more reckless than myself, I squandered my wages, my 
time, and my character. Their insane dissipation had 
a kind of fascination for me, and I began to regard 
some of them with feelings of admiration and friend- 
ship. 

“It was not long before these feelings were concen- 
trated upon one individual. That man, while pro- 





fusely scattering his money, maintained a degree of 
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reserve and personal respect that stimulated my 
curiosity. The indifference with which he at first 
met my advances was conquered by repeated civilities, 
and a submissive attention to his opinions. I suc- 
ceeded slowly in gaining his esteem, and ultimately his 
confidence. 

“He had forsaken the trade of an engineer for the 
more lucrative one, which he pursued, of a burglar. 
His ability as a mechanic gave him peculiar advan- 
tages in his career, and had enabled him to follow it 
successfully for about three years. He described him- 
self as a redresser of the wrongs of the poor by taking 
from the rich their superfluous wealth; thus leading 
me to look upon him as a champion of the oppressed. 
In this view, theft—no longer a crime—is converted 
into an act of justice. 

“ By these and similar sophisms my conscience was 
deadened, and I began to believe—oh ! fatal error !|— 
that there was little or no difference between virtue 
and vice, between moral purity and impurity. This 
besotted folly was also partly the result of the habits 
I had acquired. The curse of intemperance had 
crippled my physical ability; my mind was blunted 
and depraved by listening to the recitals of crime ; and 
at last every barrier was broken down, by permitting 
the desire to be fully formed of committing an act 
which my judgment pronounced wrong, although my 
necessities pointed the other way. 

“In this frame of mind I became the ready accom- 
plice of the tempter, who plunged me into an abyss 
from which I have enly emerged stained with crime, 
and after suffering the most excruciating mental an- 
guish. That man, who had become my bean ideal of 
a hero, proposed that I should assist him in perpetrat- 
ing a burglary he meditated. No feeling of guilt, no 
sentiment of remorse, influenced for a moment his 
character, hardened by crime—his conscience dead or 
benumbed by vicious gratifications. His callousness 
made itself contagious ; my scruples were overcome by 
his reasoning, my vacillation was changed into a set- 
tled purpose, and I acceded to his request. 

“The object contemplated was the robbery of a 
house in Bedford Square. We gained admission while 
the family were at dinner by means of a key previ- 
ously made for the purpose. In felt shoes we suc- 
ceeded in creeping softly up-stairs to the bed-rooms, 
without attracting attention. My duty was to re- 
main on the stair and give notice of danger, while my 
more practised companion, with a dark lantern, sought 
for plunder. Our object was accomplished without 
interruption, and we had descended for the purpose of 
making our egress, when we found an unexpected 
barrier. Some one in the interim had placed a chain 
on the door, which was secured by a patent lock we 
had no means of opening. The delay this occasioned 
led to our discovery, when, to avoid capture, we ran 
up-stairs and gained the roof of the house, intending 
to descend through one of those adjoining. The police 
having been promptly called in, pursued us before we 
could succeed in doing so. In the hurry and darkness 
my foot slipped, and I tumbled into a water cistern, 
which saved me from being dashed on the pavement 
below. While in this situation I was made prisoner, 
and at once conveyed to the police-office, where I had 
scarcely arrived when my companion was also brought 
in. 
“T could not help admiring the unflinching obstinacy 
of that man during the personal search which was 
immediately instituted. On me nothing was found, 
but from his pockets some money and articles of jew- 
ellery were removed. To this he offered no opposition, 
but he steadily refused to open one of his hands, which 
he kept firmly clenched in spite of every attempt that 
was made to relax it. It was struck with a baton, 


= 





trodden on the ground by an iron heel until the blood 
was streaming, yet not for a moment did he loosen his 
gripe. With a determination of tone that there was 
no mistaking, he declared they might cut his hand off, 
but that nothing would force him to open it, as he had 
already sworn that he concealed nothing—an atrocious 
lie, for at that moment he held a ring which he then 
believed was a valuable diamond one, and which the 
family subsequently valued at more than of £100, He 
succeeded in keeping it, but his disappointment was 
extreme when he discovered afterwards, from his 
knowledge of stones, that his firmness had been ex- 
erted in preserving a paltry counterfeit. 

“ How bitterly I cursed fortune, how madly I con- 
demned my wicked folly, when I found myself in the 
grasp of justice, are remembrances which haunt me 
still. But after having been restored to the right use 
of my reason by probationary discipline, to the just 
guidance of an awakened conscience by solitude and 
reflection, I beheld with thankfulness the merciful 
hand of God visibly stretched forth to pluck me out of 
the gulf into which I had recklessly leaped. The sins 
of my past life felt like burning cinders heaped upon 
my heart; but now, in the consciousness of being 
actuated by just and virtuous motives, I feel a new 
and comparatively happy man. With a resolution to 
act with integrity and according to the laws of my 
merciful God, I shall, trusting in him, begin a new life 
in the land of my exile, hoping to acquire, by diligence 
and industry, contentment and repose.” 


The above afford us a few glimpses into the 
state of the convict mind and feelings. Our limits 
will not allow us to indulge further in this pecu- 
liar kind of introspection, or we might present to 
the reader some dark and startling phases of that 
part of our social history which it is not generally 
accounted a pleasant thing to contemplate too 
closely. Those who would pursue the inquiry 
further—not for the gratification of a morbid 
curiosity, for which indeed they will find little 
food in the volume before us, but with a view to 
an intimate knowledge of a great social disease 
that demands a cure—we would refer to Mr. 
Ritchie’s work, as to the simple record of a prac- 
tical and benevolent experiment. The experiment 
was not in vain, and resulted apparently in no- 
thing but good towards its objects. 





HUNTING FOR ANTIQUITIES. 


Or all places in the world, perhaps Nineveh ex- 
cepted, Antioch is the spot where an antiquarian 
might find a life-long occupation for the indul- 
gence of his — hobby. If you only walk 
along the banks of the Orontes, you are not quite 
certain but that the very imprint of your foot- 
steps marks the spot where Paul once prayed, or 
Barnabas sang a hymn of praise. Climb the lofty 
mountain-sides, and a thousand fragments of cen- 
turies are continually presenting themselves ; 
enter into the bowels of the earth, and you find 
yourself in spacious rock-hewn caverns, the rest- 
ing-place of many a bold Roman, and the present 
home, sometimes of gipsies, and not unfrequently 
of hyenas ; you trip over a stone, and, displacing 
it, discover an empty darkness—so dark, that you 
might imagine its depth to be fathomless ; you drop 
a stone, awaiting in silent awe the reverberations 
of its echo, and are much disappointed at finding 
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your expectations vanish by its immediate effect ; 
gradually, as the eye gets accustomed to what was 
at first an impenetrable haze, and the light for 
many centuries shut out illuminates the silent 
cavern, you find yourself gazing into a very ordi- 
nary cistern-looking affair, with not even so much 
as an old toad to enliven its solitude. A day’s 
ramble, however, in search of antiques is often 
rewarded by some treasure-trove in the shape of 
a coin or a well-engraved stone; and even if un- 
successful in this respect, the walk, the scenery, 
and the appetite enjoyed, more than amply com- 
pensate for any fatigue undergone. 

One memorable day in the autumn, such a day 
as only Antioch or Suediah can boast of, we set out 
en an antiquity-hunting expedition, fully bent 
upon mingling the agreeable with the useful, and 
not leaving a stone unturned in our scientific 
researches. The party consisted of a learned 
old priest, a garrulous Italian doctor, an in- 
quisitive Russian traveller, a quarrelsome mule- 
teer, and ourselves. We were all mounted on 
mules, those sure-footed creatures who can often- 
times climb places that a bare-footed man can 
with difficulty seramble over. In addition to all 
this, a small donkey followed in our train, richly 
laden with the requisites and luxuries of such an 
undertaking—the requisites consisting of a couple 
of carpets on which to repose whenever a halt 
should be called, and common Antioch fare, that 
is, figs, apricots, raisins, bread, curdled cream, 
cold fowls, salads, radishes, cheese, and wine ad 
libitum ; the luxuries were, London bottled por- 
ter, of which rare article a few bottles had been 
preserved expressly for the present occasion. 

Well, away we jogged, wending our way through 
a narrow street, till we at length emerged upon 
the open country, and then the ascent of the first 
lofty hill commenced. It was hard work even for 
the mules, and an unpleasant position for the 
riders, especially when one of long continuance; 
but it was far harder for the muleteer and the little 
donkey-boy, both of whom trudged it on foot. 
The former, naturally of a fiery disposition, was 
now puffed with heat and exercise, and fuming with 
anger. Did his foot slip over some gravel and pre- 
cipitate him on the palm of his hands, (a feat of no 
uncommon occurrence) P he immediately gratified 
his ill-temper by cuffing the boy, under the pretext 
of his having been insolent in laughing at the mis- 
hap. Did a bramble scratch the bare calves of his 
legs P he launched forth his displeasure at the heels 
of the nearest mule, in the shape of stones, sticks, 
or whatever came to hand, much to the inconve- 
nience of the poor animal, and not a little to the 
peril of its rider. This, however, was nothing in 
comparison to the anger he displayed when he 
eventually discovered the object of our day’s 
jaunt. Oftentimes accustomed to accompany 
Europeans on shooting excursions—a pastime to 
which all the natives of Syria are dotingly at- 
tached—and perceiving that most of our party 
had a fowling-piece slung over their backs, (which 
weapons we had brought with us solely as a safe- 
guard in case of an attack from any of the Fellah 
tribes inhabiting the Latachia range of mountains, 
and who not seldom prowl about this neighbour- 
hood in search of booty,) he had fondly imagined 
that partridges and hares, and not old coins and 


stones, had coaxed us out such a distance from our 
comfortable homes, “ where,” to use his own ex- 
pression, “we might be lolling at our ease on soft 
divans, inhaling the aroma of pure Gebili tobacco, 
and sipping the fragrant juice of the real Mocha 
berry, instead of toiling through the heat of a 
sultry day up hills and down ravines, suited only 
for jackals, wolves, or hyenas.” 

Be this as it may, opinions differ, and so the 
muleteer found to his sorrow that day. About an 
hour before noon, we reached the summit of the 
loftiest: hill in the neighbourhood, and there, dis- 
mounting, feasted our eyes on one of the most 
magnificent a imaginable: ocean, river, 
gardens, houses, fields, as far as the eye could 
stretch in one direction; valleys and dark ravines, 
hillocks and mountains, isolated ruins of old 
castles and convents, and loftily arched Roman 
aqueducts in the other. The breeze blew cool 
and refreshing up here, and we stood lost in 
amazement and admiration at the master touch 
and skill of that great Workman, whose glory is 
over all his works. 

A little cloud of smoke on the distant horizon 
proclaimed some steamer on its watery way—a 
phenomenon in these parts even at the present day, 
and the only object in the vast expanse of scenery 
that attracted the mulecteer’s attention. He had 
seen a steamer at Scanderoon occasionally, and 
now recognised it as an old friend and familiar 
object ; and having given expression to his gratifi- 
cation, he squatted himself down on the hard 
ground, and, assisted by the small boy, demolished 
a small bag of uninviting looking dry bread, 
an onion or two, and some most indigestible 
cheese. This was their meal; it was breakfast 
and dinner, and they counted ae nothing else 
until their return home. e followed their 
example, though in a rather more substantial 
way, and having done so, scrambled down the 
opposite ravine and commenced the work of the 
day in good earnest. Having reached the bottom 
of the descent sound and scratchless, we awaited 
the arrival of the mules and their attendants, 
they having taken a more circuitous route; as 
in some places we were obliged to squat ourselves 
on the ground and slide down for yards at a time. 

At length, the mules were piquetted, and had 
their morning ration of corn meted out to them; 
then, arming the boy with a small bag to 
carry the findings of the day, we set out on our 
investigation, and soon lost sight of both mules 
and muleteer. The latter had carefully wrapt 
himself up in his Cyprus cloak, and was sound 
asleep under some wild myrtle bushes; for when 
he discovered that we were bent upon picking 
up stones, and not birds, after condemning his 
own folly in undertaking so rash an expedition, 
he stroked down his long black beard, and setting 
us all down as decidedly delhi, or, in plain English, 
raving madmen, determined to seck consolation 
in the arms of slumber. 

After some little poking about in strange-look- 
ing nooks and caverns, the old priest was the first 
to alight upon a treasure, which he found whilst 
grubbing with his walking stick in one of the 
many small fissures at the bottom of a dell. This 
proved to be an old silver coin, so ancient and so 





encrusted with dirt that he could barely decipher 
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a single letter in the inscription; and we were 
forced to guess as to its worth and antiquity 
till we could get home again, and bring strong 
acids to bear uponit. Transported, however, with 
ecstatic delight at his treasure-trove, the priest 
without the least hesitation declared it to be a verit- 
able Augustus, which the doctor, who loved an 
argument, instantly endeavoured to disprove. 
The Russian and ourselves were appealed to, but 
as we could make little more of it than that it 
really was silver, we could adduce no argument to 
bear upon the point; and being in quest of such 
relics ourselves, we left the learned disputants to 
battle out the point, which they did with such 
earnest zest that the rocks far and wide echoed 
their arguments. 

Deeply did the old Padre lament afterwards 
having lost so much valuable time in useless 
squabbling ; for whilst he was wasting breath and 
argument to persuade the garrulous doctor, who 
loved talking too well to be silenced by any proof 
or fact, our party came upon a deep fissure in one 
of the many isolated dells down which some moun- 
tain torrent had in former times swept ; and here 
we found, in literal profusion, coins and other 
curious antiques of all sizes and shapes. The 
greater mass, however, were copper coins; still 
there were many silver, and two or three gold 
ones, the latter of great weight and intrinsic 
worth. Amongst other things we found an old 
horse-shoe, upon which the Russian set more 
store than upon anything else; and, wrapping it 
up in a piece of newspaper, he, with his own 
hands, placed it at the bottom of the bag, 
which now really contained an ample provision of 
curiosities ; and so, as the day was growing late, 
we set forth again on our way homewards, and, 
retracing our steps, regained the spot where we 
had left our mules. Waking the still sleeping 
muleteer, we mounted and jogged on, luxuriat- 
ing in the cool evening breeze from the Medi- 
terranean. 

On reaching home, the bag containing our 
treasure was emptied out on the table, when the 
Russian found to his disappointment that the 
horse-shoe was gone! On inquiry being set on 
foot, it turned out that Mustapha the muleteer, 
having been told by the boy of its existence, im- 
mediately extracted it from the bag and flung it 
indignantly over a precipice, exclaiming as he did 
so, “ Coins and gold and silver I can understand; 
but the idea of a man picking up a horse-shoe, 
and that an old one, is more than any sensible 
being in the world would submit to.” 

Perhaps the muleteer, on the utilitarian view of 
the question, was not so far wrong as regards the 
horse-shoe ; but considering the important elucida- 
tions of history which coins have often furnished, 
I trust that our day’s excursion was not entirely 
wasted, bringing to light, as it did, some real 
numismatic treasures. 





CHRISTIANITY IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 
THE following pleasing illustration of the influ- 
ence of Christian love, in regulating and moulding 
a household, is taken from the biography of Philip 
ae the father of the celebrated commenta- 
or. 





“ After he had settled as a minister, he became 
a housekeeper, one of his sisters managing for him 
his domestic affairs. After a while, however, he 
became acquainted with Katharine Matthews, the 
daughter and heir of a gentleman of property. 
The father was ambitious and covetous, and 
sought for his daughter a higher match than with 
a poor and unambitions parish minister. Among 
other objections which the father urged inst 
the connection, he said, that though Mr. Henry 
was a gentleman and a scholar, and an excellent 
preacher, he was quite a stranger, and they did 
not even know where he came from. ‘True,’ re- 
plied Katharine, ‘ but I know where he is going, 
and I should like to go with him.’ Their difficul- 
ties were great, but they were at last overcome, 
and the young people were married; and in his 
own quaint way the old divine tells us, that after 
living with her many years, he was never recon- 
ciled to her—because there never happened be- 
tween them the slightest jar which needed recon- 
ciliation. Seldom has a scene of purer domestic 
happiness been witnessed than the love of God 
and of each other created there. He, ever dili- 
gent and industrious, enjoyed the ample stores of 
a well-filled library, never wearying of construct- 
ing courses of sermons, elaborated with all inge- 
nious learning and skill ; while his faithful partner 
no less skilfully ordered aright the affairs of her 
household, and exercised those delightful rites of 
hospitality which they could so happily show to 
those whom persecution had reduced to penury. 
They were blessed with six children, all born 
within eight years; the two eldest, sons, John 
and Matthew ; the other four, daughters, Sarah, 
Katharine, Eleanor, and Ann. Their eldest son, 
John, died in the sixth year of his age; the rest 
survived their parents. 

“We cannot here furnish an account of the 
more private devotions of Henry and his wife, 
separately and together, but borrow a few words 
from their son Matthew as to family worship. 
‘He made conscience of family worship, in all 
the parts of it; and in it he was uniform, steady, 
and constant, from the time that he was first 
called to the charge of a family to his dying day ; 
and, according to his own practice, he took all oc- 
casions to press it upon others. He would say, 
‘If the worship of God be not in the house, write, 
Lord, have mercy, upon the door ; for there is a 
plague, a curse init.’ As to the time of it, his 
rule was ‘the earlier the better,’ both morning 
and evening ; in the morning before worldly busi- 
ness crowded in— Early will I seek thee.’ He 
that is the first should have the first. Nor is it 
fit that the worship of God should stand by and 
wait while the world’s turn is served. And early 
in the evening, before the children and servants 
began to be sleepy ; and therefore, if it might be, 
he would have prayer at night before supper, that 
the body might be the more fit to serve the Lord 
in that service of God.’ 

“Seldom has a sweeter scene of domestic joy 
and peace been witnessed under a Christian roof 
than that which the well-ordered household of 
Philip Henry displayed : all was pure and lovely, 
gentle, and of good report. The example he gave 
of a Christain parent ruling by love was altogether 
delightful.” 
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“ May Hanaine Await You.”—On the 21st of De- 
cember, Admiral Dundas gave up the command of the 
fleet, and. returned to England. He was succeeded by 
Admiral Lyons, between whom and Dundas a “signal” 
parting-took place, which will long be remembered as a 
standing joke in the Royal Navy. As Admiral Dundas 
quitted the fleet at Kamiesch, the crews of both English 
and French ships manned yards, and gave him a parting 
cheer. At the same moment, by the desire of Dundas, a 
signal was run up to Sir E. Lyons, on board the “ Aga- 
memnon,” “ May success attend you,” to which Sir E. 
Lyons ordered to be hoisted in reply, “May happiness 
await you.” But though in real life hanging and happi- 
ness are generally considered as having no very close con- 
nexion, in the si code they are remarkably alike. Un- 
fortunately, in the hurry to reply to Admiral Dundas, the 
flag for the former instead of the latter word was hoisted, 
and, what was worse, the stupid blunder was not discovered 
and hauled down till the whole fleet had seen and read it. 
— Wood’s Campaign in the Crimea. 


A Sacxrut or Gas.—Gas has lately been introduced 
at Holyhead. On the day but one following the lighting, 
a countryman, with a sack upon his arm, leading a horse, 
was seen to stop at the office of the gas-works, and the 
following colloquy took place :—Countryman: “ Is it here 
they sell gas?” Gasman: “Yes; what of that?”— 
Countryman: “Master has heard that it is cheaper by 
one-half than candles, and he has sent me here with 
money to fetch a sackful of it.” A roar of laughter was 
the result. 


Wuat our ForgraTHERs THOUGHT OF ToBacco.— 
The following is extracted from the proceedings and de- 
bates in the House of Commons :—‘ Wednesday, April 
18,1621. Sir William Stroud moved that he ‘ would have 
tobacco banished wholly out of the kingdom, and that it 
may not be brought in from any part nor used amongst us;’ 
and Sir Grey Palmes said ‘ that if tobacco be not banished 
it will overthrow one hundred thousand men in England ; 
for now it is so common that he hath seen ploughmen take 
it as they are at plough.’” 


. A sry@uLaR apple has just ap 
shire, United States, called the “ No-blow.” Its shape is 
oblong, and it looks like a club-foot. The fruit rarely has 
seed, and the tree never blossoms ; hence its name. 


in New Hamp- 


Descrnt v. AscentT.—To an indigent person who was 
perpetually boasting of his ancestry, an industrious suc- 
cessful tradesman, of humble origin, observed — “ You, 
my friend, are proud of your descent, I am proud of my 
ascent.” 


Jack Kzrcu.—In Lloyd’s as. “Collection of English 
Pedigrees” (British Museum) occurs the origin of this cele- 
brated cognomen :—“ The manor of Tyburn was formerly 
held by Richard Jaquett, where felons were for a long time 
executed ; from whence we have Jack Ketch.” 


Happy Tempzr.—Dr. Hugh, Bishop of Worcester, had 
a weather-glass which cost thirty guineas ; his servant was 
ordered to bring it into the room to show it to some com- 
pany, who, in handing it to his lordship, let it fall, and 
broke it in pieces. ‘The good old man desired they would 
not be uneasy at the accident. “I think,” said he, “it is 
a lucky omen ; we have had a long dry season, now I hope 
we shall have rain, for I do not remember ever to have seen 
the glass so low before.” 


A “Bap Manx.”—A gentleman recently entered an 
establishment where he knew they wanted an apprentice, 
and said, “I’ve got a boy for you, sir.” “Glad of it ; who 
is he?” asked the man of the large establishment. The 
gentleman told the boy’s name, and where he lived. “Don’t 
want him ; he’s got a bad mark,” said the foreman. “A 
bad mark, sir; what?” “I meet him every day with a 
an in his mouth,” replied the foreman. __“ I don’t want 
smokers,” 





Tssts oy Want oy Tru Re1igiox.—To be impa- 
tient of reproof, weary of deeds of piety once delighted in, 
fond of works of taste to the neglect of the Scriptures, and 
severe in judging other men’s conduct, are among the 
dark signs in the lives of some who otherwise seem to be 
consistent Christians. 


Coreripex’s Division or ReapsRS INTO Four 
Cxasses.— The first he compared to an hour-glass, their 
reading being as the sand—it runs in and it runs out, and 
leaves not a vestige behind. A second class, he said, re- 
sembled a sponge—which imbibes everything, and returns 
it in nearly the same state, only a little dirtier. A third 
class he likened to a jelly-bag, which allows all that is pure 
to pass away, and retains only the refuse and the dregs, 
The fourth class he compared to the slaves of the diamond 
mines of Golconda, who, casting aside all that was worth- 
less, preserved only the pure gem. 


In 1616 the Kirk Session of Perth ordained “ John 
Tenender, sessions-officer, to have his red staff in the kirk 
on the Sabbath-days, wherewith to wauken sleepers, and 
to remove greeting bairns furth of the kirk.” 


Nxguson was a remarkably kind-hearted man. I have 
seen him spin a teetotum with his one hand a whole even- 
ing, for the amusement of some children.— Table Talk of 
S. Rogers. 


A Coacn ann Four To Fretcn a Pitcuer or Waren, 
—Bishop Marley had a good deal of humour. Once, when 
the footman was out of the way, he ordered the coachman to 
fetch some water from the well. To this the coachman 
objected, that his business was to drive, not to run on 
errands. “ Well, then,” said Marley, “bring out the 
coach and four, set the pitcher inside, and drive to the 
well ;”—a service which was several times repeated, to 
> great amusement of the village—Zable Talk of S. 

ogers. 





ANSWER TO THE HISTORICAL ENIGMA, 


No. VI. 
CotumsBvus.—l. Charles x11 (of Sweden); 2. Oldcastle 


(Sir John); 3. Lycurgus; 4. Utica; 56. Monk; 6. Balboa; 
7. Unterwalden ; 8, Sully. 





HISTORICAL ENIGMA, 
NO, VII. 


A GENERAL, whose victories by land and sea in every 
quarter of the globe procured him the title of “ the Great.” 
He sought rather glory than power; and his fame would 
have shone unrivalled, had he not been the contemporary 
of the most splendid hero of ancient times. In the pride 
and insolence of a conqueror, he was guilty of an act of 
profanity towards the Most High; and from that period 
it was observed that misfortunes attended him, till he 
perished miserably, a betrayed fugitive. 

The eni may be solved by identifying the subjoined 
A wh a. + initials supply the penne letters of the 
person’s name.) 


1. The conqueror of Peru. 4 

2. The Ruler of the Western world when the Messiah 
appeared in Judea, 

8. A Portuguese navigator, who discovered a passage 
between two oceans, which has since been called by his 
name. 

4. A brave but high-spirited young English noble who, 
provoked by a supposed affront, became a traitor, and was 
killed in battle against his sovereign. 

5. A crusader, whose hgart was buried in the Holy 
Land. 

6. A native of Hampshire—a poet of well-established 

e. 


























